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Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in London, 
by adjournments from the 21st of the Fifth 
month to the 31st of the same, inclusive, 1856. 


To the Yearly Meeting of Friends, in Indiana: 


Dear Frrenps :—We desire to salute you as ! 


brethren, in the love of the Gospel. 


be often led into a solemn renewal of covenant 
with the Lord. 

The information conveyed to us, in your bro- 
therly Epistle, with allusions to your increasing 
numbers and extending settlements of Friends, 
and the consequent probable setting up of another 
Yearly Meeting, have produced in our hearts 
those religious sympathies, which, in asking our 
judgment, we conceive it might be your desire to 
awaken. We observe, with satisfaction, your 
willingness to receive the views of other Yearly 
Meetings thereupon. We deeply feel the re- 
sponsibilities incurred in making an addition to 
the number of independent Yearly Meetings on 
your continent. We cannot doubt but that in 
this weighty affair you have endeavored patiently 
and reyerently to seek counsel of God, and may 
He be pleased to give you wisdom rightly to 
carry out that which may tend to the establish- 


We have | ment and comfort of His Church and people. We 


received and read, in this our annual assembly, | shall continue to feel a lively interest in your 


your acceptable Epistle of last year. 


In the | procedure, as even whilst encouraging you to be 


hearing thereof, our earnest desires have been | of a hopeful and trusting mind, we cannot but 


raised to the God and Father of us all, that He! 
may, in the continued extension of His marvel- | 
lous loving-kindness and power, condescend to! 
bless you with all spiritual blessings, to the end | 


be sensible how much depends upon all being 
effected in brotherly love and harmony, and a 
dependence upon the Divine blessing. 

The circulation of tracts and religious books 


that ye may be fruitful to every good word and| by your Committee—your efforts to promote 


work, and know a being made joyful in His 
praise. We have been led to look at your posi- 


sound education among your members, are all 
matters of interest to us, when we look at your 


tion outwardly, and to remember that of the | growing state, and the multitude of youth which 
Lord’s favored people formerly, “‘ Hath not the | must ever be claiming your care—in much af- 


Lord our God given you a good land? a land of 
brooks of water—of fountains and depths that 





fection do we desire to encourage you. The 
Minutes issued by this Yearly Meeting, in 1855, 


spring out of the valleys and hills—a land of | calling for still closer attention to the importance 
wheat and barley—a land wherein thou shalt eat | of a kind, watchful oversight of younger Friends, 
bread without scarceness, and thou shalt not lack | whether actually in membership or not, have been 
anything in it—and when thou hast eaten and | again before us by the reading of reports from 
art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God | all our Quarterly and General meetings. Our 


for the good land which He hath given thee.” 
May these, the Lord’s temporal blessings, raise 
the grateful language, what shall we render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits? But may you and 
we above all ever remember how He hath loved 
His people with an everlasting love and chosen 
them in Him, even Jesus Christ, before the 
foundation of the world; that they should be 
holy and without blame before Him in love, to 
the praise of the glory of His grace, wherein He 
hath made them accepted in the beloved. In the 
remembrance of these, His great mercies, may we 


concern on behalf of these, and in an especial 
manner of such as may be deemed to have com- 
pleted their school education, and are becoming 
engaged in the duties of life, not unfrequently 
under circumstances of much exposure to the 
allurements of vanity and worldliness, has met a 
warm response in the minds of many faithful 
brethren in this country. Very important are 
the earliest attempts of parents to imbue the 
minds of their tender offspring with the know- 
ledge of heavenly things. Through the good- 
ness of the Lord aiding them herein, the way is 
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made to introduce them toa he artfelt acquaint- 
ance with the excellency of the precepts and ex- 
ample of our once crucified, but now risen and 
glorified Saviour. As they advance toward 
manhood, may they still seek the tendering 
visitations of the Lord’s love and power to their 
souls, and thus come to the experience that there 
is a spirituality in the Christian character, the 
effect of the ever advancing work of sanctifica- 
tion, which leads us to seek and maintain secret 
converse and intercourse with God. New hopes 
and desires spring up—the yoke of Christ be- 
comes easy, and his burden light—even to the 
youthful disciple, and he finds the promised rest 
to his soul. 

This meeting, in the course of its deliberations 
upon those things which may promote or obstruct 
the cause of Truth within the pale of our beloved 
Society, has also had its attention turned to some 
of the acknowledged evils which still afflict our 
fellow-men and retard the Lord’s work upon the 
earth; among these the sin of Slavery and of 
the Slave-trade, as it exists within some parts of 
your Union, has engaged our serious attention. 
rn cordially, in years long past, have you and 

e, dear Friends, labored in harmony “for the 
venti of these afflicting scourges—may our 
love for our brethren of the African race, and 
our zeal in this righteous cause, in no way lessen 
—there is yet a work before us, and may we en- 
courage you herein, and the more, inasmuch as 
we entertain the trust that the Lord is opening 
the eyes and hearts of many of your citizens and 
Legislators to that which the righteous law of our 
blessed Saviour requires at their hands. 

We notice your reference to the labors of your 
Committee on Indian Affairs. Though once the 
owner of vast districts, including those goodly 
lands which you are now permitted to enjoy, we 
fear the “‘red man” is now regarded by many of 
your fellow-citizens, rather as a stranger and a 
foreigner. We appreciate your dedication of 
time and talents—your liberality and the long 
journeys undertaken by you in the promotion of 
your objects of Christian care and kindness. We 
should be glad to find that through the assistance 
of your Government or otherwise, means have 
been adopted permanently to serve this injured 
race. ‘The intercourse which subsisted between 
the Indian tribes and the earliest settlers of your 
country under our name, when they were weak 
and few, and the aborigines were numerous, strong 
and confiding, must ever give us a lively interest 
in their temporal and spiritual welfare. 

It will be interesting to you to be informed 
that a document entitled, ‘‘ A Plea in behalf of 
Liberty of Conscience,” prepared by our Meeting 
for Sufferings, has been read and adopted by this 
meeting, and_is to be widely circulated, under 
the apprehension that it is calculated to promote 
the prevalence of more enlightened views than 
have hitherto obtained in many parts of the 
world, on a subject intimately connected with the 
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aleenin ement of C eiatlan wath. nah revised copy 
of this paper accompanies this Epistle. Under 
a sense of religious duty, our Meeting for Suf- 
ferings deputed four of its members to proceed 
to Paris. The hope now so happily realized of 
a termination of a desolating and afflicting war, 
in which Great Britain has so largely shared, 
having brought to that city the Represent: tives 
of the principal European Gov ernments, to each 
of these a copy of the document above described 
was presented. This service, as reported to us, 
appears to have been satisfactorily accomplished. 

Many and important subjects, affecting the 
welfare of our Society, have come before us, and 
owned, as we reverently believe we have been, by 
renewed evidences of Divine condescension and 
regard, these have been considered and dis- 
posed of i in harmony and brotherly love. Our 
faith has been renewed in our ever- ‘living Head, 
and our hearts have been prepared humbly to 
adopt the ancient commemorative language, 
“The Lord hath been mindful of us, and He 
will bless us.”” Thus afresh made sensible of 
the preciousness of this love, which is in Christ, 
we have desired earnestly that in whatever part 
of the world the name of “Friend” is known, 
this love may abound unto all peace, long-suffer 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness and 
temperance. Oh, how sweet is this love, (said 
one of our early Friends, Isaac Pe nington,) 
how pleasant is its nature, how takingly doth i 
behave itself in every condition, on every occa- 
sion, to every person, and about everything! 
How doth it believe—how doth it hope! How 
kind it is even in its interpretations and charges 
It never overcharges—it never grates upon ‘the 
spirit of him whom it reprehends. Enmity is 
not able to stand against it—but falls before it, 
and is overcome by it. Finally, dear friends, 
in some sense of that fellowship which at once 
comforts and compacts the Church of Christ, 
may that unity with which you are so largely 
blessed, continue—and may your love abound 
more and more in knowledge and in all judgment, 
that ye may approve things that are excellent, 
being filled with the fruits of righteousness, 
which are by Jesus Christ, to the glory and 
praise of God. With the renewed salutation of 
love, we are your friends and brethren. 

Signed in and on behalf of the meeting : 


Joseph THorp, Clerk. 


_TWO WAYS OF SPENDING A LIFE-TIME. 


After I had written to you yesterday, I went 
with Peter Bedford and Charles on a visit to 


Newgate. I saw four poor creatures who are to 
be executed on Tuesday next. Poor things! 
God have mercy on them! The sight of them 

was sufficient for that day. I felt no further 
inclination to examine the prison. It has made 
me long much that my life may not pass quite 
uselessly, but that in some shape or other I may 
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Let us briefly advert to the circumstances under 
which James and John were tempted to give ut- 
terance to a sentiment, which met such a tender 
and earnest rebuke, and endeavor to ascertain 
“what manner of spirit they were of,’ which 
our Saviour merely suggests in comparing it with 
his own. 

These two disciples had always been distin- 
guished among the twelve by their Lord and 
Master. They had been chosen, with Peter, as 
his select companions, to attend him at moments 
of sublime revelation, when the Eternal Father 
communed with his Incarnate Son, and the open- 
ing heavens attested his power and Godhead. 
Standing at the head of his little band of follow- 
ers, they were intrusted with the most important 
commissions, and received such special tokens of 
favor and confidence, as to excite in their brethren 
a feeling of uneasy emulation, until the question 
was sometimes indulged by the way, “ which of 
them should be greatest.’’ They had just returned 
from a missionary tour through Judea, during 
which they had preached the gospel, and done 
many mighty works by the power and authority 
of their Master. Their mission had been one of 
mercy. They had stood at the bed-side of the 
sick and dying, and, in answer to their prayers, 
life, and health, and joy had returned to the 
fainting, sorrowing heart. Everywhere the poor 
and grateful populace had crowded around them, 
and “the blessing of him that was ready to 
perish” had followed them. The dumb had em- 
ployed the first accents of returning speech to 
bless them and their God. The eyes of the blind 
they had seen swimming with tears of gratitude, 
as they opened to the sight of day, the faces of 
friends, and the bright world around. The 
lunatic, as the first rays of returning reason broke 
in upon his distempered mind, had followed them, 
to tell the joy and gladness and gratitude swelling 
his bosom, at his sudden deliverance from the 
demons that had tormented him. They went 
forth upon their mission filled with the spirit of 
their Master, of love for their fellow-beings, the 
spirit of prayer. And they had returned to him 
overjoyed at the success of their ministry, and 
recounted all the wonderful works they had done 
in his name. But among all the miracles they 
had wrought, they had never invoked a manifes- 
tation of Divine power to the injury of a single 
human being. That power came not by prayer 
or fasting, when coveted for such a purpose. It 
was accessible to heal, but not to ki//—to 
life, and hope, and joy into the house of mourn- 
ing and the bereaved heart, but not to accom- 
pany a malediction, gratify a resentment, or 
avenge an injury. They were put in communi- 
cation with the throne and omnipotence of God, 
only by the spirit of their Divine Master, the 
only spirit that can carry a prayer to the mercy 
seat, or bring back an answer of peace. 

On an occasion that rendered the lesson more 
impressive, they were taught this important 


assist in checking and diminishing crime and 
its consequent misery. Surely it is in the power 
of all to do something in the service of their 
Master ; and surely I among the rest, if I were 
now to begin and endeavor, to the best of my 
capacity, to serve him, might be the means of 
good to some of my fellow-creatures. This 
capacity is, I feel, no mean talent, and attended 
with no inconsiderable responsibility. I must 
pray that I may at length stir myself up, and be 
enabled to feel somewhat of the real spirit of a 
missionary, and that I may devote myself, my 
influence, my time, and, above all, my affections, 
to the honor of God and the happiness of man. 
My wission is evidently not abroad, but it is not 
less a mission on that account. I feel that I may 
journey through life by two very different paths, 
and that the time is now come for choosing which 
I will pursue. I may go on as I have been go- 
ing on—not absolutely forgetful of futurity, nor 
absolutely devoted to it. I may get riches and 
repute, and gratify my ambition, and do some 
good and more evil; and, at length I shall find 
all my time on earth expended, and in retracing 
my life I shall see little but occasions lost and 
capacities misapplied. The other is a path of 
more labor and less indulgence. I may become 
areal soldier of Christ; I may feel that I have 
no business on earth but to do his will and to 
walk in his ways, and I may direct every ener 
[have to the service of others.—Sir 7. Fowell 
Buxton. 





NOT THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER. 


“Wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did ?”—Loxs ix. 54. 


No doubt these two disciples of Jesus felt that 
they had just cause of righteous indignation to- 
ward the inhospitable Samaritans. The terms 
they employed to express that feeling are full of 
intense and varied significaney, and breathed a 
spirit perfectly intelligible to Him who knew 
what was in man. Every word in the sentence 
has a peculiar meaning and force, which must be 
properly weighed before the whole strength of the 
proposition can be estimated. Out of the abun- 
dance of their hearts, their lips gave involuntary 
utterance to a spirit which the Christian fre- 
quently finds stirring within him, under the pres- 
sure of some sudden temptation ; a spirit, the 
source and character of which he is as liable to 
misapprehend as the two disciples in question. 
To their Divine Master the state of their feelings 
was perfectly intelligible, though not to them- 
selyes; and he modified his rebuke with the 
charitable allowance,—‘‘ Ye know not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of.” fall the spirits we 
are recommended to try by the standard of the 
gospel, the one under consideration deserves the 
most unsparing examination ; for there is no one 
that can more seriously affect our communication 
and communion with God, and our conduct to 
our fellow-men. 
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truth. Journeying on won ‘Deena to 
finish the great work of redemption, the Saviour 
had sent messengers to prepare for his reception 
in a Samaritan village. But such was the state 
of feeling existing between the Samaritans and 
Jews, that all friendly intercourse had been in- 
terdicted. 
hatred had made them more than common 
enemies. The inhabitants of this village, there- 
fore, refused to entertain Jesus and his followers, 


‘‘ because his face was as though he would go to | 
| could have no communion. 


Jerusalem.”’ A feeling deeper and stronger than 


The deep-seated rancor of religious | 
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indignation was immediately aroused in the | 


bosoms of James and John, who were somewhat 
characterized by their impetuous zeal. On the 
first impulse of ‘their resentment, the *y conceived 
that the supernatural power which had been con- 
ferred upon them during their recent mission, 
was still at their command, and they longed to 
exhaust it upon the heads of the Samaritans, in 
a judgment that would consume them. Eager 
to resent the indignity offered their Master, 
‘who, when he was reviled, reviled not again,” 
they said, “ Lord, wilt thou that we command 
fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as Elias did?” 

The sentiments condensed into this impetuous 
question are strongly marked and distinct. In the 
first place, they knew that their Lord would 
neither rebuke nor resent this act of inhospitality 
and unkindness on the part of the Samaritans, 


and they desired to interfere themselves to pre- 
vent their escape. “ Wilt thou that we command 


fire,” they asked; as if he would sanction in a 
disciple what would be inconsistent with the 
character of his Master, and thus authorize an 
act of revenge. And they would command the 
devouring element to descend. Had they been 
about to invoke the interposition of God in be- 
half of some dying fellow-being, they would have 
employed a term more expressive of prayer. 
They spoke as if the thunderbolt was already 
poising in their hands, ready to be hurled upon 
the heads of the odious Samaritans. As their 
incensed eyes met those of the meek and lowly 
Jesus,—which, even on the cross, beamed with 
love on his enemies—we can conceive that they 
added, “ As Elias did ;’”’ appealing to the ex- 
ample of that ancient man of God to sanction the 
sentiment they had uttered. Buta greater than 
Elias was there ; one with whom such a precedent 
could not be plead in justification of a feeling of 
revenge; one behind whose example the Chris- 
tian might never go for precedents to sanction 
the indulgence of hatred or anger toward a fellow- 
being. 

“Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of,’ was the mild reply of their heavenly Master, 
not only to them, but to all his disciples in every 
subsequent age, who should be tempted to indulge 
the feelings that were aroused in James and 
John, at the ungenerous treatment received from 
their “natural enemies.” Although, like the 
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two disciples, we may not know precisely what 
manner of spirit was moving in their hearts, we 
are assured by Him who knew every lineament 
of its character and origin, that it was not the 
spirit of Christ, without which we cannot be his, 
nor have any medium of communion with God. 
It was not the spirit of prayer, though they con- 
ceived it was that of Elias. It was a spirit that 
never gained an admission into heaven, nor 
breathed on the throne of grace. It was a fallen 
and falling spirit, with which the Spirit of God 
It was a burning ex- 
halation of anger, which, in speeding to its source, 
could not soar upward. E. Burritt. 


SORROW AND JOY IN THE LOSS 


SPRINGETT PENN. 


AND END OF 


My very dear child, and eldest son, Springett 
Penn, did from his childhood manifest a disposi- 
tion to goodness, and gave me hope of a more 


| than ordinary capacity ; and time satisfied me in 


| both 


respects. For, besides a good share of 
learning and mathematical knowledge, he showed 
a judgment in the use and application of it much 
above his years. He had the seeds of many good 
qualities rising in him, that made him beloved 
and consequently lamented: but especially his 
humility, plainness and truth, with a tenderness 
and softness of nature, which, if I may say it, 
were an improvement upon his other good quali- 
ties. But, though these were no security against 
sickness and death, yet they went a good way to 
facilitate a due preparation for them. And in- 
deed the good ground that was in him showed 
itself very plainly some time before his illness. 
For more than half a year before it pleased the 
Lord to visit him with weakness, he grew more 
retired, and much disengaged from. youthful 
delights, showing a remarkable tenderness in 
meetings, even when they were silent ; but when 
he saw himself doubtful as to his recovery, he 
turned his mind and meditations more apparently 
towards the Lord, secretly, as also when his at- 
tendants were in the room, praying often with 
great fervency to him, and uttering very many 
thankful expressions and praises to him, in a very 
deep and sensible manner. One day he said to 
us, ‘I am resigned to what God pleaseth. He 
knows what is best. I would live, if it pleased 
him, that I might serve him ; but, O Lord, not 
my will, but thine be done! 

A person speaking to him of the things of 
this world, and what might please him when re- 
covered, he answered, ° My eyes look another 
way, where the truest pleasure is.’ When he 
told me he had rested well, and I said it was 4 
mercy to him, he quickly replied upon me with 
a serious, yet sweet look, ‘All is meroy, dear 
father ; every thing is mercy.’ Another time, 
when I went to meeting, at parting he said, 
‘ Remember me, my dear father, before the Lord. 
Though I cannot go to meetings, yet I have 
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many good meetings. 
my spirit. 
by myse lf.’ 

Not many days before he died, the Lord ap-| 
pearing by ‘his holy power upon his spirit, when 
alone, at my return, asking him how he did, he 
told me, ‘ Oh, I have had a sweet time, a blessed 
time! great enjoyments! The power of the 
Lord overcame my soul: a sweet time indeed !’ 

And telling him how some of the gentry, who | 
had been to visit him, were gone to their games, 
and sports, and pleasures, and how little con- 
sideration the children of men had of God and 
their latter end, and how much happier he ry 
in this weakness to have been otherwise educated, 
and preserved from those temptations to vanity, | 
he answered, ‘ It is all stuff, my dear father : ‘it | 
is sad stuff. Oh that I might live to tell them | 
so!’—‘ Well, my dear child,’ I replied, ‘let this | 
be the time of thy entering into secret covenant | 
with God, that, if he raise thee, thou wilt dedi-| 
eate thy youth, Strength, and life to him and his} 
people and service.’ He returned, ‘ Father, that | 
is not now to do, it is not now to do,’ with gre sat | 
tenderness upon his spirit. 

Being ever almost near him, and doing any 


The Lord comes in upon 
I have heavenly meetings with him | 


thing for him he wanted or desired, he broke out| creature as I am.’ 


with much sense and love, ‘ My dear father, if I 
live, I will make thee amends:’ and speaking to 
him of divine enjoyments, that the eye of man 
saw not, but the soul made alive by the spirit of 
Christ paisly felt, he, in a lively remembrance, 
cried out, ‘Oh, I had a sweet time yesterday by 
myself! The Lord hath preserved me to this 
day. Blessed be his name! My soul praises 
him for his mercy. Qh, father, it is of the good- 
ness of the Lord that I am so well as I am.’ 


\ 


| 


pum sometimes, and we might ease one santine? 


(meaning the ministry.) “He spoke this with 


great modesty; upon which I said to him, ‘ My 


dear child, if it please the Lord to raise thee, I 
am satisfied it will be so, and if not, then, inas- 
much as it is thy fervent desire in the Lord, he 
will look upon thee just as if thou didst live to 
serve him, and thy comfort will be the same. So 
either way it will be well: for, if thou shouldst 
not live, I do verily believe thou wilt have the 
recompense of thy good desires, without the 
temptations and troubles that would attend if 
long life were granted to thee.’ 

Saying one day thus, ‘I am resolved I will 
have ‘such a thing done,’ he immediately corrected 
| himself, and fell into this reflection with much 
contrition, ‘ Did I say, I will? O Lord, forgive 
me that irreverent and hasty expression! I am 
a poor, weak creature, and live by Thee, and 
| therefore I should have said, if it ple: aseth Thee 
that I live, I intend to do so. Lord, forgive my 
rash expression | ! 

Seeing my present wife ready to be helpful 
and to do any thing for him, he turned to her 
| and said, ‘ Do not thou do so. Let them do it. 
| Don’t trouble thyself so much for such a poor 
And taking leave of him a 
few nights before his end, he said to her, ‘ Pray 
for me, dear mother! Thou art good and in- 
nocent. It may be the Lord may hear thy prayers 
for me: for I desire my strength again, that I 
may live and employ it more in his service.’ 

Two or three days before his departure, he 
called his brother to him, and looking awfully 
upon him, said, ‘ Be a good boy, and know that 
there is a God, a great and mighty God, who is 
a rewarder of the righteous, and so he is of the 


Fixing his eyes upon his sister, he took her by | wicked, but their rewards are not the same. Have 


saying, ‘Poor Tishe, look to good | 
Poor ¢ hild, there is no comfort without | 


the hand, 
things ! 


it! One drop of the love of God is worth more | 


than all the world. I know it, I have tasted it. 
I have felt as much or more of the love of God 


a care of idle people and idle company, and love 

good company and good Friends, and the Lord 
will bless thee. I have seen good things for thee 
since my sickness, if thou dost but fear the Lord; 
and if { should not live, (though the Lord is all- 


in this weakness than in all my life before.’ At | sufficient,) remember what I say to thee, when I 


another time, as I stood by him, he looked up | 
upon me, and said, ‘ Dear father, sit by me! I 
love thy company, and I know thou lovest mine; 


am dead and gone. Poor child, the Lord bless 
'thee! Come and kiss me!’ which melted us all 
into great tenderness, but his brother more par- 


and, if it be the Lord’s will that we must part, | ticularly. 


be not troubled, for that will trouble me.’ 


Many good exhortations he gave to some of 


Taking something one night in bed, just before | the servants and others that came to see him, who 
his going to rest, he sat up and fervently prayed | were not of our communion, as well as to those 


thus : tus O Lord God! 
his disciples, whatever ye ask in my name ye 
shall receive, I pray thee in his name bless this 
to me this night, and give me rest, if it be thy 
blessed will!’ And ace ordingly he had a very 
comfortable night, of which he took a thankful 
notice before us the next day. 

And when he at one time more than ordinarily 
expressed a desire to live, and entreated me to 
pray for him, he added, ‘ And, dear father, if the 


Lord should raise me, and enable me to serve 
him and his people, then I might travel with 


Thou whose Son said to| who were, which drew tears from their eyes. 


| ‘The day but one before he died he went to 
take the air in a coach, but said on his return, 
‘Really, father, I am exceeding weak. Thou 
canst not think how weak I am.’ ‘My dear 
child,’ I replied, ‘thou art weak, but God is 
strong, who is the strength of thy life.’ ‘ Ay, 
that is it,’ said he, ‘which upholdeth me.’ And 
the day before he departed, being alone with 
him, he desired me to fasten the door, and look- 
ing earnestly upon me, said, ‘ Dear father! thou 
art a dear father ; and I know thy Father. Come, 
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let us two have a little meeting, a private ejacu- 
lation together, now nobody else is here. Oh, 
my soul is sensible of the love of God!’ And, 
indeed, a sweet time we had. It was like to 
precious ointment for his burial. 

He desired, if he were not to live, that he 
might go home to die there, and we made pre- 
paration for it, being twenty miles from my house; 
for so much stronger was his spirit than his body, 
that he spoke of going next day, which was the 
morning he departed, and a symptom it was of 
his greater journey to his longer home. The 
morning he left us, growing more and more sen- 
sible of his extreme weakness, he asked me, as 
doubtful of himself, ‘ How shall I go home?’ I 
told him in a coach. He answered, ‘I am best 
ina coach;’ but, observing his decay, I said, 
‘Why, child, thou art at home everywhere.’ 
‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘so I am in the Lord.’ I took 
that opportunity to ask him, if I should remem- 
ber his love to his friends at Bristol and London. 
‘Yes, yes,’ said he, ‘my love in the Lord, my 
love to all friends in the Lord, and relations too.’ 
He said, ‘ Ay, to be sure.’ Being asked if he 
would have his ass’s milk or eat any thing, he 
answered, ‘ No more outward food, but heavenly 
food is provided for me.’ 

His time drawing on apace, he said to me, 
‘My dear father, kiss me! Thou art a dear 
father. I desire to prize it. How can I make 
thee amends ?’ 

He also called his sister, and said to her, ‘ Poor 
child, come and kiss me !’ between whom seemed 
a tender and long parting. I sent for his bro- 
ther, that he might kiss him too, which he did. 
All were in tears about him. Turning his head 
to me, he said, softly, ‘ Dear father ! hast thou no 
hope forme?’ I answered, ‘My dear child! I 
am afraid to hope, and I dare not despair, but am 
and have been resigned, though one of the hard- 
est lessons I ever learned.’ He paused awhile, 
and, with a composed frame of mind, he said, 
‘Come life, come death, I am resigned. Oh, the 
love of God overcomes my soul!’ Feeling him- 
self decline apace, and seeing him not able to 
bring up the matter that was in his throat, some- 
body fetched the doctor ; but, as soon as he came 
in, he said, ‘ Let my father speak to the doctor, 
and I’ll go to sleep ;’ which he did, and waked 
no more; breathing his last on my breast, the 
tenth day of the second month, between the hours 
of nine and ten in the morning, 1696, in his one- 
and-twentieth year. 

So ended the life of my dear child and eldest 
son, much of my comfort and hope, and one of 
the most tender and dutiful, as well as ingenious 
and virtuous youths I knew, if I may say so of my 
own dear child, in whom I lose all that any father 
could lose in a child, since he was capable of any 
thing that became a sober young man, my friend 
and companion, as well as most affectionate and 


dutiful child. 
May this loss and end have its due weight and 
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impression upon all his dear relations and friends, 
and upon those to whose hands this account may 
come, for their remembrance, and preparation for 
their great and last change, and | have my end 
in making my dear child’s thus far public. 
WILLIAM PENN. 


For Friends’ Review. 


Constancy of Jewish soldiers under Alexander 
the Great. A Lesson to many Christians. 


It is related by Rollin, in his history of Alexan- 
der the Great, that when that Prince attempted 
to rebuild the temple of Belus at Babylon, find- 
ing the work go on slowly, he made his soldiers 
labor. ‘ When it came tothe turn of the Jewish 
soldiers who were in his army, to work as the 
rest had done, they could not be prevailed upon 
to give their assistance, but excused themselves 
with saying, that as idolatry was forbidden by 
the tenets of their religion, they, therefore, were 
not allowed to assist in building a temple designed 
for idolatrous worship ; and, accordingly, not one 
lent a hand on this occasion. They were punished 
for their disobedience, but all to no purpose; so 
at last, Alexander, admiring their constancy, dis- 
charged and sent them home.”’ ‘“ This delicate 
resolution of the Jews,’’ continues the historian, 
“isa lesson to many Christians, as it teaches 
them that they are not allowed to join or assist 


in the commission of any action that is contrary 
to the law of God.” 

“God had broken to pieces, by the hand of his 
servant Cyrus, the idol Belus, the god who 
rivalled the Lord of Israel ; he afterwards caused 


Xerxes to demolish the temple. It was as im- 
possible for Alexander to complete the rebuilding 
of this temple, as for Julian, some centuries after, 
to restore Jerusalem,”’ and he died in the midst 
of the undertaking. 

There appears to be a striking contrast 
between the situation of Alexander in attempting 
to rebuild the temple of Belus, and that of the 
slaveholder in attempting to perpetuate slavery. 
Alexander felt the need of the physical aid of 
the Jews; he commanded, he threatened and he 
punished, but all to no purpose ; those soldiers 
would not give the aid required. Now mark the 
sequel,—the temple of Belus was not rebuilt. 

The slaveholder feels the want of the pecuniary 
aid of his Christian co-patriots, and he appeals to 
them through the channel of self-interest. Un 
condition that they will furnish him with a given 

‘sum of money with which he can replenish the 
thinned ranks of his “ slave-team ” and live in 
| luxury himself, he will give them a certain 
quantity of slave-grown cotton, which they can 
| manufacture and grow rich upon. But, unlike 
|the faithful Jewish soldiers, Christians ignor 
| their religious obligations in the case, and give 
unblushingly the requisite aid. Again, mark th 
‘sequel, the result of their delinquency. The 


‘growth of cotton in 1792 was about three mil- 
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lions of pounds ; in 1853 about three millions of | or, how is any other testimony impaired by acts 
bales of 400 pounds each. The slave population | which conflict with the spirit of it? 
in 1790 was 697,897; in 1850 more than three} In conclusion, let us prize the advice given by 
millions. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in its address on 
It seems evident that those Jewish soldiers | Slavery in 1837: “Let it be remembered that 
could see a clear connection between the act they | every departure from sound Christian principle 
were invited to perform and the “ idolatry for-| impairs our sensibility to right and wrong, and 
bidden by their religion.” In like manner, | prepares the way for other and more glaring 
George Fox and his associates could see a con-| deviations. As the sense of religious obligation 
nection between the use of heathen names of| declines among any people, the standard of 
days and months and the idolatry in which they | morals will unav oidably sink.” H. M. 
originated ; the connection between taking off the 
hat and man-worship; between paying tithes and 
sustaining a hireling ministry ; between dealing 
in “ prize goods,” and an approval of war. It Bishop Butler never married, and the large 
was the connection between those acts, simple} income annexed to an English bishopric was 
and allowable as they might be under other cir-| wholly expended in charities to the church and 
cumstances, and the fundamental principles to! to the poor. These charities were so extensive, 
which they were attached, that gave them their | that it was said he expected to purchase heaven 
importance ; and the faithfulness of those pioneers by his benevolence. His daily habits were so 
in these things contributed in no small measure | self-denying as to shame the self-indulgence of 
towards placing the Society of Friends in the | many of the poor. 
perspicuous situation it has occupied. His death was preceded by a long illness, du- 
Judging from the advice repeatedly given by} ring which his mind became deeply depressed, 
the Yearly Meetings of the Society of later | and his whole soul weighed down by a sense of 
date, it seems that the existence of the same con-| his guilt before God. One of his chaplains, in 
nection is still recognized, and the importance of | endeavoring to administer consolation to his trou- 
faithfulness in making our acts conform to our | bled spirit, referred to his extensive charities as 
belief is still regarded. Asan example—“ Friends | undoubtedly acceptable to God. The Bishop 
are earnestly advised not to unite with any, | immediately replied, “I am but a steward of the 
directly or indirectly, in a way calculated to pro- | Almighty ; all is his, entrusted to me to promote 
mote the spirit of war, or which may encourage | his glory, and the good of mankind; how can I 
or strengthen them therein ; to avoid engaging in| know that I have not abused this trust to pur- 
any business tending to promote war.” The | poses of self-gratification? I look back upon all 
advice on the subject of slavery is equally com-| these things, and they fill my soul with terror 
prehensive : “Friends are desired to avoid any | by the feeling of responsibility they awaken.’’ 


BISHOP BUTLER AT THE CLOSE OF LIFE. 








act by which the right of slavery is acknow- Another chaplain spoke to him of “The 
ledged,” orto “ do anything by which the slave’s Analogy,” and of the many infidels it had re- 
bondage may be prolonged.” It is believed that | claimed from deadly errors. He replied again, 


our testimony against war would be considered, | ‘“‘I began the Analogy with a view to the glo 
both by the op yponents and the advocates of war,a/ of God; but as I procee ded with the work, 
dead letter, if we were allowed to do those things | visions ‘of the fame it might bring to myself 
which we are restrained from. Our testimony mingled themselves up with the views I had of 
against a hireling ministry would be regarded as promoting the glory of God, and all was polluted 
dead also, if we were to contribute to its support. | and rendered sinful ; the book may be a blessing 
By the same rule, our testimony against slavery | to others, but it weighs like le: id upon my own 
becomes a dead letter so long as we do not avoid | soul.” 
those acts by which the right of slavery is ac-| The chaplain replied, “ Admit, my lord, all 
knowledged and its support secured. Accordingly, | you say to be true, that your very alms have 
it appears that to make our protest against | partaken of sin—that the Analogy would con- 
slavery really a testimony against it, equivalent demn you for mingling your own glory with that 
to the testimonies our pre decessors felt bound to | which should have been given solely to God; yet 
bear against the corruptions of their times, we | why all this anxiety and alarm? Jesus has said, 
must put it upon the same footing. Especially | ‘ Whosoever cometh unto me shall in no wise be 
must we avoid dealing in goods taken by force or} cast out,’ and in that promise you should find 
through stratagem from the subdued slav e,as we| peace.” The Bishop immediately raised him- 
would refrain from dealing in “ prize | goods,” self in his bed, and exclaimed, “ How wonder- 
which are the same in character. ful, that as often as I have traced every line of 
If our testimony against slavery is not impaired | the Bible, the full force of that passage has 
by dealing in goods obtained by force or through | never struck me before. ‘ Whosoever’ includes 
stratagem. from the poor, defenceless slave, how | all—all may come: ‘shall in no wise be cast 
can our testimony against war be impaired by out,’ gives the assurance that no amount of sin, 
lealing in “ prize goods, directly or indirectly,” ' no depths of guilt of which men can be guilty, 
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shall prevent God from receiving and accepting 
them, if they come to him through Christ; his 
blood has atoned for all sin, and his righteous- 
ness will hide the iniquities of all who accept 
his offers of mercy.” 

He lived many weeks after, and preached to 
all who approached him, the full and free salva- 
tion of the Gospel, as it is condensed in this 
blessed passage. Resting upon, and repeating 
this passage, he died in holy triumph.—Late 

aper. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1856. 


Reiiaious Liserty 1n Turkey.—It has 
been difficult, if not impossible for the most care- 
ful inquirer to comprehend the true grounds of 
the late war between the Allies and Russia—to 
penetrate the real motives which led to such an 
appalling sacrifice of human life; to the assump- 
tion of such a fearful amount of responsibility on 
the part of the rulers ; and to the expenditure of 
treasures so vast. Indeed, the belligerent par- 
ties never seemed to understand very clearly, or 
to agree upon, what the contest was about ; and 
in the progress of events, the original ground of 
hostilities, if any such ever really existed, was 
forgotten in the new issues which were raised. 
The restoration of peace produced, however, a 
remarkable development—that Russia, on the one 
part, and England on the other, had been fight- 
ing for the same object—the civil and religious 
liberty of the Christians in Turkey! To this, 
the statesmen and the clergy of Great Britain 
exultingly point as the great gain, the glorious 
triumph, resulting from the war. 

“We have gained the end which was originally 
contemplated,” says Lord John Russell. “ We 
have gained the object for which we went to 
war,” says Lord Palmerston. 
plished the original object we had in view,” says 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

And what does the Emperor of Russia say ? 


“We have accom- 


That Russia had military and financial resources 
sufficient to continue the struggle many years, 
but as the purpose for which she drew the sword 
had been brought about, and the Allies consented 
to yield that for which she had sacrificed so much 
blood and treasure, it was needless and unwise to 
protract the war. “TI am glad tosay,” exclaims 
Alexander, “ that the object for which Russia 
went to war has been achieved.” 

It is true, the Sultan has been compelled to 
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grant a charter of liberty to the fourteen millions 
of Christians living under his rule, but recent de- 
velopments indicate that another has been added 
to the many wars which have afflicted the world 
without reaching their professed objects. A 
clergyman, now on a visit to Turkey, under the 
auspices of the ‘Turkish Mission Society,’’ writes 
in a letter dated “September 15 :’’ 

“T was, however, so completely astounded and 
perplexed by the state of affairs here, as com- 
pared with that which we had all expected as the 
result of the war, and of the Hatti-Scheriff, that 
I felt it absolutely necessary, and was strongly 
advised, to take time before I ventured to com- 
municate to you the result of my inquiries. 

I have attended several religious meetings, one 
of which was summoned especially to afford me 
the opportunity of inquiry and information as to 
the present condition and prospects of missions 
in Turkey. I have also had a very satisfactory 
interview with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who 

reely communicated to me his views on several 
points ; and I need not add that I have had the 
advantage of constant communication with the 
missionaries and others who have had every op- 
portunity of observing the state of affairs ; and to 
what conclusion am I brought? J regret to say 

am forced to this unhappy conclusion, that the 
present aspect of Protestantism, and of religious 
liberty in Turkey, is far worse than it was before 
the war. 

It was a sad mistake to withdraw the troops 
from Constantinople ; and still more sad to intro- 
duce the ruinous clause in the Paris treaty, that 
there should be no interference by any of the 
European Powers in the internal administration 
of affairs in Turkey. The slightest acquaintance 
with the utter confusion and corruption of every- 
thing connected with the Turkish Officials ought 
to have been sufficient to exclude the very idea 
of such a clause. But the clause has been in- 
serted, and the poor infatuated Turks, so unex- 
pectedly (even to themselves) raised from the 
dust to their present elevated and flattering posi- 
tion, are more intolerant and more fanatic than 
ever.” 

Information of similar character is given in § 
to the 
Alliance,” by a number of persons in Constanti- 
nople, under date of “September 29th, 1856.” 


‘“‘ statement furnished Evangelical 


“ Already,’’ say they, ‘‘a great deal of disap- 
pointment has been felt and expressed in the 
countries allied with Turkey and elsewhere, in 
view of the unsatisfactory results of the late war 
for the preservation of Turkey ; a war which has 
cost so much of blood and treasure. Those who 
feel interested in the political results of this great 
episode of European lrstory, may speak for them- 
selves, and have spoken already. The friends ot 
religion and those of Turkish civilization, whose 
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hope S dusine the war were generally of shina 
millennial brightness, still hold on to the expec- 
tation of some instalments of good results, fixing 
their eyes upon the Hatti-Scheriff as the day star 


preceding the rising of the sun upon the Eastern 


world, and ushering in the day of glory through- 
out Turkey.’ In these hopes and expectations, 
many like ourselves have shared in the Kast even ; 
but honesty and truth oblige us to confess that 
our hopes are at present at a low ebb, and, as de- 
lusive hopes are worse than a realizing sense of 
truth, we do not hesitate to admit, though with 
much regret, that to human view the present 
position of Turkey is almost hopeless.” 

After describing two instances of ‘severe reli- 
gious persecutions, the letter continues :— 


“If these two cases are bold ones, they are 
not isolated, and for such cases there is less 
. os ss than ever. They are only illustrations of 

he position which the T urks have taken, Govern- 
ment and people, both at the capital and in the 
interior. Does any one fe el inclined to say that 
this is the same old Turleish tyranny and mis- 
rule? The answer is, that it is immeasurably 
worse. The true state of things is now as fol- 


: 
lows :— 


“ Before the war, Turkey was weak, exposed, 
trembling for its existence, and the Government 
was ready to listen to the representations of 
foreign Powers, especially to England. 


While 
the war was raging, everybody was convinced that 
great reforms must follow in Turke *y, and. that : 
better day was at hand for the Rayahs. The 
friends of Christi: anity hoped to see a great 
door open before them for labors among the be- 
nighted inhabitants. The rapid sale of the New 
Testa nent among the Turks raised a rational ex- 
pectation of great good even among the Moham- 
medans. When the Hatti-Scheriff was published, 
it seemed to 6 the Imperial seal upon the new 
order of things 
“ But then, every child in Turkey knew that 
the promised changes were to be made, and if 
the fruit of the seed of blood sown broadcast in 
the Crimea was to be reaped, foreign influence 
must do it; and therefore some troops must be 
left at least at the e apital of Turkey, partly to 
oblige the Government to respect the Sultan’s 
promises, partly to support them in the difficult 
task of performing them. Eve ry Frank, every 
Rayah, yes, and every Turk, expected that for- 
eign strength would remain behind to establish 
the new order of things. This rational expecta- 
tion reigned throughout the interior, and the 
Turks appeared to prepare for submitting gradu- 
ally to the decrees of heaven. Instead of all this, 
to the astonishment of this whole country, the 
Paris tre aty seems to preclude the right of inter- 
fering with the administration of Turkey ; the 
troops are withdrawn, and the Turks, Government | 
and the people, are permitted to do as the y please. 
‘And what they please to dois clear from the | 


n 
if 


| 
have gaine od us the 
| we are now stronger than ever. 


| the Turk,” and 
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statements above e, aa things left to themse elves 
will become worse and worse. The Turks in the 
interior no sooner heard that the foreign troops 
were to leave, than their former arrogance returned 
in double measure. They say every ywhere openly 
to the Rayahs, ‘the English and the French 
victory over the Russians ; 
They have, in- 
deed, at the same time wrested from the Grand 
Seignor the Hatti-Scheriff; but then they go 
away, and now that they are gone, we will show 
you what that piec e of paper 18 went? 

‘‘In Erzeroom, the Turks have been resolute 
in actually rejecting the Hatti-Scheriff, and 
the Christian population was abused worse than 
ever, even women being shamefully treated. In 

a place in Syria, the Turks have declared they 
suchbaeeiiie die than obey the Hatti-Scheriff. It 
is, in fact, heeded nowhere, not even at the capi- 
tal; but, on the contrary, almost all has grown 
worse than before the war. The Turksare again 
arrogant and abusive, not only towards Rayahs, 
but towards foreigners. The abusive term Ghiaoo 
(infidel), though formerly prohibited by the Gov- 
ernment, is now heard again in the streets. Mo- 
hammedans speak openly and frequently in 
( ‘onstantinople of killing any Moslem who should 
become a Christian, and such a man, though not 
yet separated from Islamism by profession, could 
not, if recognised, appear safely in the city, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in those parts where the great 
majority of the population are Christians, and not 
a few are foreigners. V ery lately an individual 
of this description, being in a boat with four or 
five Turks, interposed politely on behalf of an 
Armenian Protestant whom these Turks, who 
were entire strangers to him, were abusing for 
his having changed his religion. On their see- 
ing that he sympathized with the Protestant, 
they demanded of him to utter the Mohammedan 
confession of faith, which he refused to do. They 
threatened to throw him into the sea, and abused 
and cursed him, his father and mother and all 
his generation back, and he had, indeed, a very 
narrow escape from a watery grave. 

“ The fact is, that unless God and man inter- 
pose, I -rotestantism has now a very gloomy pros- 
pect in the Turkish Empire. The Hatti-Scheriff 
has aroused the fanaticism of the Mohammedans 
against Rayahs and foreigners in general, and the 
re-action is already being felt most painfully by 
many. But their ire threatens to fall most signally 
upon the few and defenceless Protestants. The 
dissemination of so many hundreds of Turkish 
New Testaments, and the spirit of inquiry 
awakened by them, has, it seems, roused the 
jealousy of the old- school Moslems and the fears 
of the Government.” 


Such, then, are the present gloomy prospects 
| for the pean of Christianity in the “land of 
earnestly as we must desire 
that light may break forth in the gross darkness, 
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and devoutly as we may glaliowe i in the power of 
Divine wisdom and goodness to tranform evil 
into a well-spring of life, we cannot but perceive 
in every thing connected with the Russian war, 
sad confirmation of the Scriptural truth, that 
“the wrath of man worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God.’’ 


Stave Consprractes.—A short notice was 
given last week, in our Summary of News, of the 
reported insurrections amongst the slaves in sever- 
al of the Southern States, and most of our readers 
have probably seen details in the newspapers. 
The first alarm was in Texas; excitements soon 
followed in Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Tennessee and Kentucky, and some 
uneasiness has been raised in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. No acts of violence have been committed 
by the slaves; no organized bodies have been 
found, and only in a single instance has there 
been a reported seizure of arms. Conspiracies 
have been suspected from slight or imagined evi- 
dences of insubordination, and many lives have 


been 


The National Era relates a recent instance of 


sacrificed to the fears of the oppressors. 


thirty or forty colored people, men and women, 
assembled at the place of the late Dr. Alexander, 


not far from Alexandria, to eat a grand supper 
and enjoy themselves after the manner of some 


white people. Despatches were exchanged at 
once between the Departments at Washington, 
the Mayor of Alexandria and the Governor of 
Virginia. Patrols started out, made a sudden 
descent, broke up the festivities, captured the 
company, and carried them off to Alexandria, 
where they were whipped and fined according to 
law! Truly “the wicked flee 
pursueth.”’ 

It is not to be doubted that disaffection pre- 
vails amongst the slave population ; nor would it 
be surprising if the late movements in the South 
for extending and perpetuating slavery, and for 
renewing the foreign slavetrade, should excite 
such feelings of despair in the hearts of the 
slaves as would drive them into insurrection— 
hopeless as success might seem even to themselves. 
Some of the Southern papers attribute all this 
disaffection and trouble to “ Northern interfer- 
ence”’ and “ emissaries from the North,’ but no 
evidence has appeared in proof of the charge. 
The St. Louis Democrat takes a more rational 
view of the subject. 


when no man 


That paper says :— 
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6 ln Micsuusi, especially, have we felt the. ef- 
fects of this Slavery agitation and Slavery-exten- 
sion policy upon the part of the nullification 
faction,-who have sought to float into power and 
office by continually exciting the passions of men, 
and provoking discussion in regard to this theme ; 
and we venture to assert that, in consequence 
thereof, more slaves have been induced to escape 
from their masters, more desperate resolutions 
have been put into their heads, and more general 
insecurity entailed upon that species of property, 
within the past year, than during any five years 
preceding. Slaveholders are but now beginning 
to reap the baneful consequences of the audience 
which has been granted of late to those debased 
politicians whose only stock in trade was Slavery 
propagandism. The ferment excited in the 
minds of the masters soon extended itself to the 
slaves—for all who have lived in slaveholding 
communities well know how eagerly every scrap 
of parlor conversation, every excited harangue on 
the stump, or loud-toned dispute in the streets, 
is treasured up by the negro, and made the bur- 
den of kitchen comment during the hours of the 
night.” 

We may quote further on this point from 
the National Era. 


“Tt is the agitation of the question of Slavery, 
as conducted at the South, which has been the 
immediate cause of these slave troubles. No 
class of population in the South is permitted to 
know the true state of sentiment in the free States. 
Southern politicians have found it convenient to 
charge upon the People of the free States gener- 
ally the most incendiary designs, and to pronounce 
their disclaimers hypocritical. Especially have 
they arraigned the Republican Party, as enemies 
of the U nion, enemies of the South, bent upon 
the forcible emancipation of the slaves by fire and 
sword. The success of Fremont was represented 
by every village stump speaker in the late cam- 
paign as equivale nt to a decree of abolition; and 
thereupon the South was called upon to prepare 
for a dissolution of the Union. Such, too, was 
the talk in private circles. Are the slaves deaf? 
In moments of great political excitement, are they 
not apt to be interested observers of what is going 
on? What must have been the effect upon them 
of such representations? Is it any wonder that 
the ignorant and superstitious, longing for free- 
dom, imagined that the North was ready to strike 
off their “fetters, and Fremont already waiting 
with “an army at the mouth of the C ‘umberl: and,” 
to give them deliverance ? 

Did they gather such notions from Republican 
speeches or writings? Read the debates in the 
Senate. As if controlled by a monomania, the 
President charges a Party which has just given 
nearly one million four hundred thousand votes, 
and now controls almost all the free State Gov- 
ernments, with harboring purposes which look to 
the abolition of Slavery through fire and blood. 
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Southern and Northern Senators follow, sustain- 
ing the charge ; and the Message and the speeches 
go all over the South, and the Press echoes the 
vile accusation. Is the President, are his Sena- 
torial champions, is the Southern Press, anxious 
to stir up slave-insurrection ? Could they devise 
a more effectual way to such an end, than by im- 
pressing all classes of the population of the South, 
bond and free, with the conviction that emancipa- 
tion by force of arms is the fixed purpose of the 
controlling party of the North ? 

Who are the incendiaries? Whois the greater 
enemy to the South? Franklin Pierce, whose 
Message announces to its four millions of slaves 
that the Republican party propose to free them 
through fire and blood; or John P. Hale, who 
denies the charge, pronounces him a calumniator, 
and proclaims to the South that the Republican 
Party, while it would exult to see all oppression 
come to an end, and every man free, is pledged 
not to interfere, by force, or act of the Federal 
Government, with Slavery within the States, but 
simply to prevent its extension into the Territo- 
ries of the Union ?”’ 


The following notice is commended to the at- 
tention of such of our Northern and Eastern read- 
ers as wish to exclude the fruits of slavery from 
their tables and wardrobes. It is generally known 
that similar articles may be procured of George 
W. Taylor, N. W. corner of Fifth and Cherry sts., 
Philadelphia. 


Free Lasor Goops.—Persons who would 
avoid using the products of unrequited toil, are 
hereby respectfully informed that an extensive 
and fully assorted stock of Free Labor Groceries, 
also an assortment of free cotton goods, is now in 
store, at No. 207 Fulton street, New York city, 
where orders will be promptly executed by the 
agent, E. Towne; and the Board of Managers of 
the New York Free Produce Association of 
Friends, take great pleasure in assuring the friends 
of the anti-slavery cause, that they can fully rely 
on the goods being as represented. 


On behalf of the Board. 


Isaac H. ALLEN. 
Rost. Linptey Murray. 
JONATHAN DICKENSON. 


Diep,— At the residence of her son Robert Estes, of 
Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y., on the 23d of Ninth 
month last, Saran, widow of the late Benjamin Estes, 
in the 82d year of her age—a valued member of 
Rochester Monthly Meeting. Her amiable disposition 
and a long life devoted to the cause of her Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ, endeared her to a large circle of 
friends and relatives. Her sufferings during her short 
illness were great, but her mind was stayed on the Lord 
with a well-grounded hope of a blessed immortality ; 
saying at one time, “I long to be released from this 
tabernacle of clay and join that innumerable company 
in heaven of just men made perfect, in singing praises 
to the Lord God and the Lamb forever more.” 
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RICHMOND BOARDING SCHOOL, IND. 

The Committee wish to procure a first class Female 
Teacher, qualified to give instruction in Mathematics 
and the Latin and French languages. Applicants 
please address “ Levi Jessup, Richmond, Wayne Co., 
Indiana,” 


A SINGLE SENTENCE. 


There died in Edinburg a venerable Baptist 
pastor, James Alexander Haldane, in his eighty- 
fourth year. In his early life he commanded 
the man-of-war, Melville Castle. While engaged 
in an action one day, the decks of his ship were 
cleared by the broadsides of the enemy. Capt. 
Haldane ordered a fresh set of hands to be “ piped 
up,” to take the place of the slain. The men, 
on seeing the mangled bodies of their comrades 
scattered over the deck, instinctively drew back ; 
at which their commander poured forth a volley 
of oaths, and wished them all in hell. One of 
the seamen, who had been religiously educated, 
shortly afterwards said to the Captain, in a re- 
spectful and serious manner, “ If God had heard 
your prayer just now, where should we have 
been?’ The engagement terminated; but a 
greater victory had been achieved over Capt. 
Haldane than by him. The old sailor’s words 
were winged by Him who never smites in vain; 
and from that day the gallant and reckless officer 
became achanged man. He lived to preach the 
gospel for fifty years. Among the early fruits 
of his ministry was the conversion of his brother 
Robert, well known as an able, learned, and pious 
commentator. Robert went to Geneva, and dur- 
ingasojourn there of several months (about 1814) 
he labored with unwearied assiduity to reclaim 
the pastors and theological students whom he 
met with, from their rationalistic errors, to in- 
doctrinate them in the evangelical faith, and to 
lead them to seek a personal interest in the 
Saviour. The blessing of God was with him. 
A considerable number of young men became 
zealously pious ; and among those in whose con- 
version he had a main agency were Frederick 
Monod, now one of the pillars of the Evangelical 
Church in France; Felix Neff, the devoted 
young pastor of the High Alps, whose memory 
is held sacred in both hemispheres; and Merle 
D’ Aubigné, the eminent historian of the Refor- 
mation. To pronounce these names is to show 
how impossible it must be for any created mind 
to gather the results of that single conversion on 
board the Melville Castle. And that conversion 
was brought about through a single sentence ad- 
dressed by a sailor to his commander, firmly but 
courteously reproving him for his profanity ! 

This case isa strong one. But is it not in- 
structive? Does it not shame our remissness in 
the great duty of bringing men toChrist? Does 
it not hold out the amplest encouragement to 
fidelity and zeal in the] most important work ? 
“They that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars, forever.” How glorious a 
crown, then, will adorn the brow of that poor 
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seaman who maintained his loyalty to Christ at 
the hazard of offending his commander, and 
whose faithfulness has already told with an effi- 
cacy so powerful and so auspicious upon the 
church and the world !— Christian Banner. 


From the American Farmer. 
LITERATURE CONDUCIVE 
CULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


“ © Fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
* Agricolas.” 


CLASSICAL 


TO AGRI- 


Virgil. 

In these days of Commercial Colleges et id 
omne genus, classical literature seems to be con- 
sidered of no practical utility to the American 
student. Persons totally unacquainted and con- 
sequently wholly incapable of appreciating the 
value of it, seem to consider it a useless waste of 
time to devote so much attention to Latin, since 
by it they acquire no real knowledge but only a 
dead weight of words, burdening the memory to 
such an extent as to make it powerless for other 
and more useful knowledge; this, if I mistake 
not, is the strain in which they go on. They 
are entirely ignorant of the fact that the Latin is 
the fundamental language of all those of the 
South of Europe, and that from it a most power- 
ful analytical habit and etymological knowledge 
are derived, invaluable to the student in after 
life. From the study of the Latin authors alone, 
the germ of pure eloquence is to be derived ; and 
from the perusal of their historians, the student 
sips up almost involuntarily rhetorical figures, 
purity of language, and the sublimity of sim- 
plicity, whilst at the same time he lays up an 
immense store of historical and general know- 
ledge, to be drawn from at pleasure through 
after life. True it is, nevertheless, that the 
study of Latin, as pursued at many of our Col- 
leges, is not of paramount importance ; for how 
few of our young men, who have received a 
collegiate or liberal education, are able to con- 
strue, unassisted by an Ordo Constructionis, a 
single sentence. If a little of the time devoted 
to the literature of the Paul de Kock and Eugene 


Sue school in order to acquire a style, was spent 
in mastering the difficulties of the Latin construe- 
tion, a great point would be gained. 


There are many data in Agriculture as well 
as in the arts, pertaining to the sciences, which 
are believed to be of modern date, but which, 
upon research, will be found to have been in suc- 
cessful practice even before the Christian era. 
The Ancients knew from experiment the value 
of manure te the soil which we know scientifically 
from the instructions of Liebig, Johnston and 
others. 

Virgil—from whose works I will quote in 
order to show the state of agricultural knowledge 
in his day—was born in Mantua in the year 6¥, 
Ante Christum. He wasan humble tiller of the 
soil, and must have kept pace with the march of 
agricultural progress, if we are allowed to judge 
from the knowledge of everything connected with 
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farming evinced by him in the poem entitled the 
Georgica. 

The Georgica is considered by critics the 
most finished of his poetical productions, and can 
be read with great pleasure, if not profit, by the 
agriculturists of the present day. I will here 
merely select a few sentences, the tenor of which 
I believe will be instructive to the main body of 
intelligent agriculturists, the bone and sinew of 
the land. 

Of ploughing, the most important operation in 
preparing the ground for most crops, he says in 
the Georgica, Liber 1, linea 42 :— 

Vero novo, gelidus canis cum montibus humor, 
de.* 

“Tn early spring, when the melting snow glides 
down from the mountains, and the crumbling 
glebe is unbound by the Zephyr; then let my 
steer begin to groan under the deep pressed plough, 
and the share, worn by the furrow, glisten.” 

Here he describes accurately the time, the state 
of the soil, and in a single word shows the ad- 
vantages to be derived from deep ploughing. 
And a few lines further on : 

At prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus @quor, 

&e. 
‘‘ But prior to cleaving an unknown plain with 
the ploughshare, let us learn the winds and cha- 
racter of the climate, the agricultural practice 
of our ancestors, and the culture and nature of 
the soil ; what each region will produce and what 
refuse.” 

What more general instructions could be com- 
pressed in aless space? He makes a distinct 
reference in four lines to as many points to be 
sarefully noted ; the climate, the soil, what it has 
previously produced and what it is still capable 
of producing. 
2. 2 


* *K * 


Ergo age terre, &e. 
“Come, then, let your sturdy steers straight- 
way turn up a soil rich from the first month in 
| the year, and let the dusty summer bake the 
|seattered clods with mature suns. But if the 
soil is not fertile, it will suffice to turn it up with 
‘a light furrow about the time of the rising of 
Arcturus ;+ in the former case, lest weeds ob- 
struct the joyous crops; in the latter, lest the 
scanty moisture forsake the barren sand.” 
Alternis idem tonsas cessare novales, &c. 
‘¢ Likewise allow your lands after harvest to lie 
fallow every other year, and the exhausted field 
| to harden by repose,” or else, he intimates, change 
the crop every season. 
Sed tamen alternis facilis labor, arida tan- 
|tum, ce. 
‘« Nevertheless the alternate labor will be easy 
(on the soil) provided you be not backward in 
saturating the parched soil with rich ordure, ot 


* A translation as literal as the idioms of the lan- 
| guage will allow, is given for the benefit of those not 
understanding Latin. 
t Arcturus, a star near the tail of Ursa Major. 
Virgil’s time it rose about the middle of September. 


In 








in scattering sordid ashes upon the exhausted 
lands.” Where do we find a greater advocate 
of the advantages of manure and of allowing the 
lands to remain uncultivated every other year, or 
if this is incompatible, of varying the crops? 
Surely, if portions of Dryden’s famous poetical 
translation were read to some of our progressive 
farmers, they would believe it to be a poem com- 
posed in our own times, to awaken the sluggard- 
ish propensities of some of their co-laborers. 

Szepe etiam steriles incendere profuit agros, &e. 

“Tt is also often of use to set fire to barren 
lands and burn the light stubble in crackling 
flames.” He also refers, en passant, to harrow- 
ing, cross-ploughing and the dragging of hurdles 
over the clods as beneficial, in a high degree, and 
to most of the agricultural implements, their 
shape, &c., with cautionary precepts in regard to 
threshing and the extermination of vermin. 

Semina vidi equidem multos medicare serentes, 
ce. 

“] have, indeed, seen many sowers prepare 
their seeds artificially, steeping them first in 
saltpetre and the black lees of oil, that their pro- 
duce may be larger in the deceptious pods. And 
though, to hasten their growth, they were soaked 
over a slow fire, after long selection, and proved 
by much care, yet I have seen them degenerate, 
unless human industry culled out with the hand 
the largest every year. ‘Thus all things natural- 
ly hasten to decay, and gliding away, are insensi- 
bly driven backward ; not unlike him who row- 
ing his skiff with much ado against the current, 
by chance slackens his arms, when the tide hur- 
ries him headlong down the stream.”’ 

The selection by hand of the best seeds, and 
the soaking of them in tepid water, is recom- 
mended, with continued vigilance, the moment- 
ary relaxation of which may result in loss or de- 
terioration, which he exemplifies by a figure of 
much force and strength, but in plain prosy ver- 
nacular, compared with the exquisite finish of 
his verses, is far from doing him justice. 

He describes, in the most poetical language, 
the signs (as known in those days) of windy, 
rainy and fair weather, some of which the mari- 
ners of to day will declare are perfectly correct. 
These words of his regarding farming operations 
should be printed in golden letters, invaluable 
as they are, were they followed in what they ad- 


* * * %* Laudato ingentia rura, 


Paes 7.7 .* *..* 

“Commend large farms; cultivate a small one,” 
with the qualification, I will add, implied by him: 
A small one well, in preference toa large one 
badly. But I fear I am too prolix, and I will 
conclude with a felicitous description of the in- 
dustrious agriculturist and his family during the 
Wintry season :— 

Agricola incurvo terram dimovit aratro, &c. 

“The husbandman cleaves the earth with a 
crooked plough: hence the labors of the year ; 
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hence he sustains his country and his little off- 
spring; hence his herds of cattle and deserving 
steers. Nor is there any intermission: either 
the year abounds with apples, the increase of the 
flocks or the sheaves of Ceres’ stalk, loading the 
furrows with increase and overstocking the barns. 
Winter comes ; the Licyonian berry (the olive) 
is pounded in the oil presses; the swine come 
home gladdened with acorns; the woods yield 
the arbutes, and Autumn piles up her various 
productions ; and high on the sunny rocks the 
mild vintage is ripened. Meanwhile the sweet 
babes twine round their parent’s neck ; the chaste 
family preserves its purity; the udders of the 
cows hang full of milk, and the fat kids playful- 
ly contend together with butting horns on the 
cheery green.’ 


I may at another time revert to this fruitful 


subject. To captious criticism I will merely ad- 
dress the words of the poet, Horace :— 


Si quid novisti rectius ipsius, 
Candidus imperti, si non, his utere mecum, 


Which is patly translated as follows :— 
“Ifa better system ’s thine, 
Impart it freely, or make use of mine.” 
Denton, Ma. M. Ienatius Ryan. 





SLAVERY IN DELAWARE. 


Not only are the old Free States more flourish- 
ing than the old Slave States, and the new Free 
States more flourishing than the new Slave States, 
but the Slave States themselves are the most 
flourishing in those parts where there is the least 
slavery, and most depressed in those parts where 
slavery most prevails. Look at Maryland and 
Delaware ; the northern portions, along the Penn- 
sylvania line, where there are hardly any slaves, 
grow and thrive—the southern parts decay, or 
are stationary. 

There are three counties in Delaware: New 
Castle, the most northern, Kent the central, and 
Sussex the southern county. There are hardly 
any slaves in New Castle county, not many in 
Kent ; Sussex contains nearly all that are in the 
State. Now examine the condition of these 
counties in the years 1810 and 1850, an interval 
of forty years. These are the Census returns :— 


1810. 1850. Increase. Decrease 
New Castle.............. 24,229 42,780 18,351 
BOMt...ccccce ccsceccocesse 20,495 22,816 2,321 
SBOE. ncsce connec gacoeses 27,750 25,936 1814 


Thus it appears, that while New Castle county 
has gained about 74 per cent. in population, be- 
ing nearly free from slavery, Sussex county, which 
is blessed with it, has less population by 1814 
than it had forty years ago. In view of this 
condition of things, we cannot doubt that before 
many years elapse, slavery will be abolished in 
Delaware, by the gradual process adopted in Penn- 
sylvania, eighty-three yearsago. Such a project 
was lost by one vote in the Delaware Legislature, 
a very few years ago. 

What must we think of the intelligence of 
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those citizens of the Northern States who would 
rather see Kansas a Sussex than a New Castle ? 
—Philada. Times. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EGYPT. 

There is probably hardly a country in the world 
of which the administration is more enlightened, 
or the advancement more rapid, than that of 
Egypt. Mahommed Said, the present ruler of 
that country, signalized his accession to office, 
some two years and more ago, by repudiating the 
traditionary policy bequeathed to him by his father 
and grandfather, and which indeed may be traced 
back to the time of the Pharaohs. He sponta- 
neously renounced all the pretension so long at- 
tached to the sovereignty of Egypt, to be not 
only ruler, but grand proprietor and grand mer- 
chant. This auspicious beginning he has followed 
up by a series of measures of the highest con- 
sequence to the country, but which, with one or 
two exceptions, have as yet attracted but little 
notice, at least in America. 

Among these we may mention the abolition of 
slavery, which, in spite of the new theories on 
that subject broached of late in our slaveholding 
States, we still remain so old-fashioned as to con- 
sider a great step in economical as well as social 
progress; the suppression of interior custom 
houses ; the release of the villages from all ar- 
rears of taxes; the payment of taxes in money 
instead of in kind; the extinction of certain 
charges on the administration of justice, amount- 
ing, in fact, to the sale of it; the equalization of 
the conscription by which the ranks of the army 
are filled, and ameliorations accomplished in the 
condition of the soldiers; the extinction of all 
the old debts of the State ; and the settlement by 
arbitration of a multitude of long standing matters 
of litigation. 

Belonging to another class of improvements 
are the railroad from Tantah to Samanoud in the 
Delta, with the branch to Benha, and the pro- 
longation to Cairo, and from Cairo to the Red 
Sea, which latter section is now nearly completed ; 
the grant of the right of towage along the Nile 
and the canal of Mahmoudieh ; the continuation 
along this line of the submarine electric telegraph, 
passing under the Mediterranean, and connect- 
ing Europe and the East Indies; the establish- 
ment of companies for lighting Alexandria and 
Cairo with gas ; the buoying and lighting the har- 
bor of Alexandria; a new expedition to the sources 
of the Nile, undertaken under the most favorable 
auspices, and with the fullest prospect of success, 
and from which the solution of that problem may 
reasonably be hoped; the re-organization of the 
schools, especially of the medical schools, and the | 
whole medical service of the army ; the clearing | 
out, enlarging and deepening of the canal of 
Mahmoudieh, and the forming a carriage road 
along its banks, so as to make it almost a new 
work : and, finally, the survey of the ship-canal 
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across the Isthmus of Suez, and the establish- 
ment of a company to build it on the most liberal 
and comprehensive terms, so as to unite in the 
construction of this great work all the facilities 
to be afforded by the co-operation of European 
capital with the unlimited authority of the Pasha. 


THE FORCE OF SILENCE. 

I remember, said a young man, being in com- 
pany with several thoughtless girls. Among 
them, however, there was one exception ; a seri- 
ous, quiet, and beautiful woman, whose religious 
opinions were well known, and whose pen had 
for a long time spoken eloquently in the cause 
of truth and virtue, through the columns of our 
village paper. Suddenly, I conceived the thought 
of bantering her on religious subjects, and with 
the fool hardiness of youth, and the recklessness 
of impiety, I launched forth with some stale in- 
fidel objection, which none but the fool, who 
saith in his heart, There is no God, would ven- 
ture to reiterate. The flock of silly goslings 
about me laughed and tittered, and I, encouraged 
by their mirth, grew bold, and repeated my inu- 
endoes, occasionally glancing toward the princi- 
ple butt of all my fun. She did not appear to 
notice me at all; she did not smile, did not look 
away, and did not look atme. Still, I continued 
my impious harangue, thinking that she must re- 
fute something, that she would not surely hear 
her holy faith held up to ridicule by a beardless 
boy. Thesnickerers around me gradually began 
to glance toward her. Her face was so quiet, so 
even solemn in its quiet, that seriousness stole 
over them, and I stood alone, striving by my own 
senseless laughter to buoy up my fast-sinking 
courage. Still she never spoke nor smiled— 
scarcely moved ; her immobility was awful; I be- 
gan to stutter—to pause—to feel cold and strange 
—I could not tell how. My courage oozed out; 
my heart grew faint—I was conquered. That 
night, after I went home, in reflecting over my 
foolhardy adventure, I could have scourged my- 
self. The sweet angelic countenance of my mute 
accuser came up before me even in the visions 
of the night ; I could not sleep. Nor did I rest 
till, some days after, I went to the home of the 
lady I had insulted and asked her pardon. Then 
she spoke to me, how mild! how Christianly! 
how sweet! I was subdued, melted down ; and 
it was not long after that I became, I trust, an 
humble Christian, and looked back to my unbe- 
lief with horvor. Her silence saved me. Had 
she answered with warmth, with sarcasm, with 
sneer, or with rebuke, I should have grown 
stronger in my bantering and more determined 
in my opposition. But she was silent, and I 
felt as if my voice was striving to make itself 
heard against the mighty words of an omnipo- 
tent God. Qh, how often would it be better, if 
instead of vain argument, or hot dispute, the 
Christian would use the magic of silence !— Olive 
Branch. 





















DREAMING MATCH. 





Sir William Johnson, who was Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs in America, previous to the| 
Revolution, received several suits of clothes from | 
England, richly laced, when Hendrick, king of | 
the five nations of Mohawks, was present. The| 
chief admired them much, but did not say any- 

thing at the time. 
called on Sir William, and acquainted him that 
he had had a particular dream. On Sir William in- 
quiring what it was, he told him that he had 
dreamed that he gave him one of those fine suits 
which he had received from over the great water. 
Sir William took the hint, and immediately pre- 
sented him with one of the richest suits. Hend- 
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t rick, highly pleased with this generosity, retired. 
» A short time after this, Sir William happening 
¢ to be in company with Hendrick, told him also 
b that he had hada dream. Hendrick being very 
0 solicitous to know what it was, Sir William in- 
‘ formed him that he had dreamed that he (Hend- 
Ss rick) had made him a present of a particular 
d tract of land (the most valuable on the Mohawk 
1- river) of about 5,000 acres. Hendrick presented 
‘. him with the land immediately, with this shrewd 
bo remark: ‘‘ Now, Sir William, I will never dream 
k with you again, you dream too hard for me.” 
d The tract thus obtained is called to the present 
e- day, Sir William’s dreaming land. 
ar 
ss 
An ‘a : 
- PASSING CLOUDS. 
le Where are the swallows fled ? 
mn Frozen and dead, 
= Perchance, upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
ng O, doubting heart! 
“a Far o’er the purple seas, 
e- They wait in sunny ease, 
ce The balmy southern breeze, 
t: To bring them to their northern home once more. 
at Why must flowers die ? 
ny Prisoned they lie 
1y- In the cold tomb, fearless of tears or rain. 
ite Oh doubting heart! 
They only dress helow, 
ns In soft white linen snow, 
est While winter winds shall blow, 
he To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 
_ The sun has hid his rays 
ly! These many days! 
nd Will dreary hours never leave the earth? 
an O, doubting heart! 
be- The stormy clouds on high 
fad Veil the same sunny sky 
= That soon—for Spring is nigh— 
ith Shall wake the Summer into golden mirth. 
wn 
red Fair hope is dead, and light 
11 Is quenched in night; 
: What sound can break the silence of despair? 
self : O, doubting heart! 
po- : The sky is overcast, 
, if Yet stars shall rise at last, 
the Brighter for darkness past, 
ie And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 
t 





—Housechold Words. 
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In a few days Hendrick | 





FORGIVE. 
By all the turmoil thou hast felt 
Within thy tempted breast, 
When fiery passions strove to melt 
God’s image there impressed: 
By all the struggles of thy will 
To quell their rebel might, 
Forgive the wretch who, battling ill, 
Was worsted in the fight! 


Thou knowest not what cunning snares 
Were spread beneath his feet; 

What foeman lurked in ambushed lairs 
To intercept retreat ; 

The weakness thou wouldst harshly chide, 
Should tender pity woo; 

If thou hadst been as sorely tried, 
Thou mightst have fallen too! 


Forgive, and breathe a gentle word 
Of sympathy and love, 
Like that by weeping Mary heard, 
From One now throned above; 
And thou mayst win from depths of woe 
The soul that went astray, 
And light anew hope’s faded glow, 
To change its night to day. 


But harshness raises higher yet 
The waters of despair, 
And weaves around a stronger net 
To mesh the erring there ; 
Till, settling heavily, they sink 
Beneath the tumid wave ; 
And thou, though standing on the brink, 
Didst stretch no hand to save! 


Selected. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Fortien InTeviicence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
3d inst. 

Austria is said to have withdrawn her opposition to 
the re-assembling of the Paris Congress. It is sup- 
posed the meeting will soon take place, and that the 
questions respecting the Isle of Serpents, Bolgrad and 
Neufchatel, will be referred to it. 


Some of the Italian papers report that the Pope has 
addressed a letter to the King of Naples, in which, 
while declining to discuss the legality of the measures 
pursued by England and France towards that sove- 
reign, he advises a conciliatory course, and declares 
that the concession of reforms, “the execution of 
which is demanded of humanity,” would be approved 
by the Church, and would be to himself a cause of 
great joy. 

An insurrection broke out on the 22d ult. in the 
neighborhood of Palermo in Sicily, and had not been 
suppressed at the latest accounts. 

The Prussian Diet was opened on the 29th ult. by a 
speech from the King, in which he expressed his wish 
to settle the Neufchatel difficulty by negotiations with 
other European powers, but declared that he would 
not allow his forbearance to be turned into a weapon 
against his rights. The Swiss Confederation maintains 
its position, and the trial of the prisoners is about to 
commence. 


Forty-six persons belonging to the religious sect of 
the Morniers, a kind of Methodists, were lately tried 
at Lyons for having held meetings in defiance of the 
prohibition of the authorities, and were fined 16 francs 
each and costs, their leader being subjected to a fine 
of 300 francs. This sect, which is distinguished by 
the severity of its doctrine and discipline, is said to 
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be spreading rapidly arFn ecni a,nd to number some 
influential persons among its members. 


Recent accounts from China state that some Chi- 
nese mandarins had seized an English vessel at Canton, 
and beheaded the crew. The British Consul demanded 
an explanatiun, but no reply had been made by the 
mandarins. A British war steamer had been des- 
patched from Hong Kong to Canton, but the affair 


ized a thorough system, by which the wants of suffer- 
ers will be ascertained and relieved. Sti!l further 
supplies, however, will be needed. 


The Supreme Court of Louisiana has recently de- 
cided that the act of 1855, relative to the manumis- 
sion of slaves, is unconstitutional and void. Previous 
to the passage of that law, emancipation could be ef- 
fected only by a special act of the legislature, on the 


was still unsettled. A Roman Catholic missionary petition of the master; but that act provided that the 
had been put to death by the Chinese authorities in | master should give thirty days notice of his intention, 
the province of Kwang-si, on the charge of exciting the | and prove before a jury that the slave was of good 


people to rebellion. A Chinese Christian employed 
by him in teaching, had also been executed, and all 
those known in the neighborhood as Christians had 
had their property confiscated, and had been thrown 
into prison. The rebels in that region have issued a 
manifesto, declaring their nationality, and assuming a 
national flag. An extraordinary flight of locusts 
passed over Shanghai about the middle of the 9th 
month, continuing for several days. They were seen 
50 miles out at sea, while immense numbers fell into 
the river. They committed great ravages upon the 
grain crop. The amount of tea exported from Canton, 
Fuh-Chau and Shanghai, the present year, is 40,247,- 
800 lbs., an increase of 8,731,900 lbs, over last year. 

Some young East Indians are about to proceed from 
Calcutta to England to be educated for the bar. There 
are now native doctors, attorneys, editors and officials, 
performing important duties in different departments. 

The African Slave Trade to Cuba continues active, 
and scarcely a week elapses without one or more 
eargoes being landed on that island. A considerable 
number of Chinese have lately been introduced, really 
if not ostensibly as slaves. The government has de- 
termined to establish free schools in Havana for the 
children of the poorer classes. 

The American storeship “ Supply ”’ has lately visited 
Smyrna to procure a second cargo of camels for trans- 
portation to Texas. The Sultan has directed the 
Governor of Smyrna to afford the agent every assist- 
ance in carrying out the project, and also to give him 
six of the finest camels of the country as a token of 
the interest taken by the Sultan in the success of the 
experiment of introducing those animals into the 
United States. Their use is by no means confined to 
the deserts of Asia and Africa, but they are ex- 
tensively employed in the transportation of produce 
throughout all parts of the Ottoman Empire, and they 
even cross the highest mountains at all seasons, bear- 
ing cold as well as heat. 


Domestic.—The whale fishery has been prosecuted 
the past season in the neighborhood of Monterey, Cal., 
by Portuguese whalers, with considerable success. 
The whales are of the kind called humpbacks. 

The President has removed Judge Lecompte from 
the office of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Kansas, and has nominated to the Senate, as his suc- 
cessor, James Q. Harrison, of Kentucky. 


Accounts from Lecompton to the 9th inst. represent 
the territory as quiet, though others state that arrests 
of Free State men still continue. Some of the bands 
of robbers have been dispersed. Gov. Geary is said 
to have refused to allow the use of the ball and chain 
on the legs of prisoners sentenced to hard labor, as 
prescribed by the code of the spurious legislature. A 
private letter from him estimates the present popula- 
tion of the Territory at about 25,000, and says that 
the prevailing sentiment is decidedly opposed to the 
introduction of slavery, most of the settlers believing 
it to be for their interest that Kansas should be a free 
State. The Relief Committee of Lawrence have re- 
ceived a large quantity of goods from the East, for 
the benefit of the necessitous, and they have organ- 


character, and able to maintain him or herself, when 
the jury would bring in a verdict of emancipation, and 
the slave would be at once freed. The New Orleans 
Bulletin remarks: “ How the decision of the Supreme 
Court will affect those colored persons who have been 
emancipated under the act declared void, remains to 
be seen. Should no third parties be affected in a pe- 
cuniary way, probably they will not be disturbed; but 
if persons who manumitted slaves were owing at the 
time, and should now be unable to discharge the debt, 
it is quite probable the manumitted slaves would be 
liable to seizure, as the property still of their former 
owners. 


The bill now under discussion in the Legislature of 
South Carolina, allows colored seamen arriving at that 
port, to remain on board, instead of being sent to jail 
as heretofore, the master of the vessel giving bonds 
that they shall obey the laws of the State. In case 
the law is violated, or the seaman is found beyond his 
vessel, the bonds are forfeited, and the act of 1835 re- 
sumes its full force, as it respects the offending parties. 


The vote of the whole Union at the Presidential 
election foots up 1,824,766 for Buchanan; 870,146 for 
Fillmore ; 1,338,815 for Fremont. From these totals 
some counties in California are omitted, the returns 
not having been received. 


Coneress.—On the 16th inst., Senator Wilson, of 
Mass., introduced a bill declaring void certain laws of 
Kansas, including those recognizing slavery, establish- 
ing test oaths, &c.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. Senator Fessenden, of Maine, 
introduced a bill to remedy certain defects in the U. 
S. criminal law; referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. A bill was passed on the 17th, allowing 
further time to the creditors of Texas to file their 
claims. On the 18th a resolution was adopted, di- 
recting the Secretary of the Navy to cause appropriate 
medals to be struck and presented to Dr. Kane and 
his companions of the Arctic Expedition. 


House or Representatives.—W hitfield, on the 16th, 
introduced a bill providing for the assessment of 
damages sustained by the loss and destruction of 
property belonging to citizens of Kansas, during the 
recent disturbances; and a bill to establish another 
district court and two additional land offices in Kansas. 
The Indian, Civil and Army Appropriation bills were 
reported from the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole. On the 19th, 
the bill which passed the Senate at the last session, 
authorizing the people of Kansas to form a State Con- 
stitution, was referred to the Committee on Territo- 
ries. On the 22d,a resolution was adopted calling on 
the President for a statement of the expenses incurred 
in the payment of persons called into the service of 
the government, either as milltia ur sheriff's posse, to 
sustain the so-called laws of the Territory, for the 
arrest and punishment of those charged with their 
violation. 


Evropean Sreamers.—No tidings had been received 
up to the night of the 22d, of the steamer America, 4 
week overdue at Halifax from Liverpool. 





